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erected around their bases. I have some reasons for 
believing that the early Spaniards threw many of* 
them into the lake of the crater, to which I have else- 
where alluded. Its precipitous walls are only about 
one hundred yards distant from the teocalli. These 



teocalli are composed wholly of stones, but uncemented 
and in their rough state. I made some partial exca- 
vations, but without any result, except the discovery 
of much broken pottery. Many of the fragments are 
painted in bright colors. 
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Fig. 2. 

With great trouble, I succeeded in carrying away 
two of the smaller statues, which will probably reach 
New- York as early as this letter. One of them repre- 
sents a tiger, springing, with distended jaws, upon the 
head and back of a sitting figure. I would gladly 
have taken away with me some of the larger and more 
important sculptures, but it was a mile to our boat, 
and without artificial aids, unfortunately not at hand' 



Fig. 3. 

it was impossible to move them. I, however, lay a 
proprietary claim, not only to these, but various others 
which " I wot of," but have not the time to describe 
to you ; and it is not impossible that some of the an- 
cient gods of Zapatera may one day look silently down 
from their high pedestals upon the busy crowds which 
pour along the avenues surrounding Union Square, or 
the Bowling Green. " Quien sabe?" 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, l'Jth June, 1850. 
To the Editor of tJie Art- Union Bulletin : 

Sir : — Those of your readers who are so far 
interested in the subject as to look for record 
of opinion on the current Art of this European 
world, will, as regards this country, find, in the 
various English journals, abundance of food for 
the satisfaction of their curiosity. 

Criticism must, however, always fail to con- 
vey, let it be ever so generous and just, any cor- 
rect notions of the works criticised. It is essen- 
tially comparative ; things become good or bad 
according to the standard by which we judge 
them. We exclaim of an amateur performance, 
for instance, that " it is capital " — but let the 
amateur, flattered by such criticism, merge into 
the Artist, and he will find such lenient judg- 
ment at once thrown aside ; instead of looking 
for beauties, the scrutiny will then be for faults. 
The " wide likers" are very few. 

The words, too, by which it is attempted to 
describe pictures, are so very different from the 
thing itself, that however fervid the intention 
and picturesque the language, more than a 
vague and dreamy idea of the thing described 



is never presented. In addition to this, the 
searchers after opinion will find a blessed differ- 
ence, often amounting to direct opposition, in 
regard to the merits of a particular painting, so 
that not being in a position to solve the mystery 
by the use of their own especial optics, the mind 
will rest in an agreeably variegated and mottled 
state as regards the matter upon which they 
seek to be informed. 

Taste is such a very unknown quantity, with 
the majority of persons it begins and ends in 
self. The more refined and enlarged the self, 
the better the judgment; but that is what we 
like the most ; and thus we admire pictures or 
books which appeal to our prejudices and con- 
firm our preconceptions. This sort of judgment, 
too, is formed within another. We are for the 
most part bounded by a narrow and illiberal 
patriotism, which will allow us to see as little 
merit as possible in that which is foreign. The 
English school and English critics have rather 
a large allowance of this particular quality, so 
that their criticism of contemporary Art which 
is not indigenous and " to the manner born," 
must be received with caution. 

But let me give you some slight account of the 
pictures in the present Royal Academy Exhibi- 



tion, and which are most worthy of note, which 
will, of course, not be open to any of the above 
enumerated drawbacks. As a whole, the year's 
display presents additional evidence of the on- 
ward advance of the school in respect to form. 
In the works of the Associates of the Academy 
and the younger men, this is the more evident ; 
and if a stranger, unacquainted with the influ- 
ences which had affected the progress of Art 
here, were to select from the Exhibition the 
best pictures, his selection would, I think, be 
the works of those exhibitors who were first 
brought into prominent notice by the competi- 
tion at Westminster Hall. 

Cope, Dyce, Armytage, Pickersgill, Poole, 
&c, all contribute paintings of much excellence, 
as does Cross, although the latter does not keep 
up to the standard of his Cceur de Lion, pardon- 
ing the Archer. Mr. Leslie has three small 
works, the best being a Beatrice, (Shakspeare's,) 
which is very charming. 

In Landseer's picture of the Duke and his 
Daughter-in-law on the field of Waterloo, the 
least successful portion is the principals. They 
both want that inner mental quality which it is 
rare for Landseer not to attain, and which, in 
fact, is one of his principal charms. Mr. Cope's 
Lear is a very noble work — rich in color, good 
in drawing, and fine in character. In a dryer 
manner, but very tenderly treated, is the Meet- 
ing of Jacob and Rachael, by Dyce. Pickersgill's 
" Samson" is very vigorous and powerful ; it is 
also rather distorted and exaggerated in the ac- 
tion, which looks just possible, not natural and 
real. Much finer in this respect is Armytage's 
JLholibah. The prophet's typicalJerusalem he 
has transformed into a literal Eastern woman ; 
the drawing is in a very fine and large style, the 
face very simple and natural ; she is in earnest, 
and the grey quality of her dusky flesh is very 
true and admirable. 

Perhaps the picture of the Exhibition which 
is most original in conception and treatment, is 
Poole's Job. In drawing it is open to criticism, 
but in character it is fine, and in color rich, 
brilliant, and imaginative. 

I suppose that when I began to ramble, in the 
beginning of this letter, into the debatable 
ground of criticism and taste, I had the picture 
of Cromwell looking at the dead Charles, by 
De la Roche, in my mind, and was thinking of 
certain severe strictures which had been made 
upon it, — strictures, however, as much directed 
against French Art as at this particular evidence 
of it. I must confess that, on first seeing the pic- 
ture, I thought it the finest work of the exhibition ; 
and, as regards its technical pictorial qualities, 
I think so still. But to disrobe Cromwell of all 
his intellectuality, of his imaginativeness, which 
was an essential part of his character, — to trans- 
form him into a mean-looking, intemperate, sor- 
did ruffian in jack-boots, who regards the slaugh- 
tered King without remorse, without pity, 
without one ennobling emotion, without even cu- 
riosity, but much as a butcher would a very fat 
sheep, with a gloating regard of satisfaction, 
and a sort of rubbing the hands with regret 
that there were not " a few more of the same 
sort" to be dealt with, — this is, as I cannot but 
think, a great fault in the picture, and one that 
is historically untrue. Cromwell's subtle intel- 
lect and strong will were swayed by a fervid 
imagination. Looking upon such a scene, he 
must have been deeply moved, and alone in the 
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presence of the dead, the emotion would not 
have been veiled. 

There are a few very good portraits in the 
Exhibition, but the best works in this class are 
the miniatures, in which Sir W. Ross and Thor- 
bun vie for pre-eminence — the first being the 
most delicate and refined, the other vigorous 
and powerful. Both are excellent. 

The Christus Remunerator, by Ary Scheffer, 
is on exhibition here now. It is a very charm- 
ing work ; the Saviour full of dignity and beau- 
ty, and some of the heads remarkable for pa- 
thetic expression. It is to be engraved, and will, 
I should think, be quite as great a favorite as 
the " Consolator," to which it is a companion. 
I remain your ob't serv't, p. 

P. S. — You will have heard enough about those 
clever but mistaken youths, the P. R. B.— Pre- 
Raphaelite-Brotherhood. 



CHRONICLE OF FACTS AND OPINIONS. 



AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
Movements of Artists.— With the summer 
comes the season of work to our young landscape 
painters. It is now that those careful studies 
of nature are being made, which, when elabo- 
rated next winter into larger pictures, will seem 
to reproduce the freshness and bloom of a second 
summer in their ateliers. It is now that all 
those curious atmospheric effects— those intri- 
cate combinations of sunshine and shadow — 
those grand foregrounds of rocks and foliage — 
those broad distances, with hills, and streams, 
and cottages reposing in the glowing sunlight — 
and all those varied appearances of Nature which 
awe and delight us, are studied with reverential 
care, in order that their transitory splendors 
may be afterwards revived in permanent beauty 
upon the canvas. Once it was enough for an 
artist to sit for year after year in his city studio 
and make up his landscapes after the vague re- 
collections of his childhood, eked out with old 
engravings, and poor copies of dingy Claudes 
and Poussins. It mattered little how unnatural 
were the forms, or unreal the colors, so that the 
general effect was pleasing. If the style was 
broad, and the touches artistic, this was enough 
to extract both praise and money. But we are 
beginning to require Truth as well as Fancy ; 
and, however lofty may be the Imagination 
which combines and arranges these forms and 
colors, we insist that its work shall be based 
upon realities, and not mere conventions. It is 
because they study Nature so carefully and re- 
verentially, that, wc believe, our young Land- 
, scape artists are laying the foundation of a 
school which will permanently exalt the fame 
of American Art. When they add to the imita- 
tive skill they have already acquired, the exer- 
cise of Imaginative power, they will produce 
works which we may willingly compare with 
those exhibited by the best of the foreign schools. 
Church, Gignoux and Hubbard have gone 
to the coast of Maine, where, it is said, that the 
marine views are among the finest in the coun- 
try. None of these artists, we believe, have 
hi therto attempted such subjects, and we look for- 
ward with interest to the results of this journey. 
The exhibition of the magnificent Achenbach 
last year in the Art-Union Gallery, seems to 
have directed the attention of our younger men 
to the grandeur of Coast scenery. There have 
been cases where the imitation — perhaps un- 
conscious—of the German painter showed itself 
in an application of the warm coloring of the 
Sicilian shore to the colder rocks and sands of 
this region. It would be better to imitate only 
the fidelity with which natural appearances had 
been studied in this foreign work, and which 
made it one of the most striking pictures we 
have ever seen. 

Cropsey has been for a couple of months at 
his summer studio at Greenwood Lake, (in the 
extreme northwestern part of New Jersey,) 



where he is engaged on some allegorical compo- 
sitions, which will, it is thought, give him a still 
more elevated position in his profession. He has 
nearly completed a circular picture, in which 
the temple of Vesta at Tivoli is introduced. 

Kensett and Champney (of Boston) are 
now on a tour to the White Mountains, and, 
before the close of the sketching season, intend 
to extend their journey to the coast of Maine, 
whither Bonfield and Williams, of Philadel- 
phia, have already gone to make studies of the 
same rock bound shores. 

Boutelle is sketching the scenery in the 
neighborhood of Binghamton, on the Erie 
Railroad, and will probably surprise us in the 
autumn with some fresh exhibitions of that 
versatility of talent for which he is distin- 
guished. 

Of artists who are not landscape painters, we 
have but a few memoranda to give. Matteson 
is busily at work in his new studio at Sherburne, 
N. Y. Ranney remains in this city, and is 
engaged on a large picture of Marion crossing 
the Fedee, the drawing and composition of which 
are praised. We have always thou*ght that the 
War of the Revolution at the South, and par- 
ticularly the incidents in the partisan operations 
there, afforded many excellent subjects for the 
artist. The display of the nude, which the 
climate permitted, and the necessities of the 
troops required, the service of the blacks, and 
the half- sportsman, half-warrior character of 
the people engaged, suggest many picturesque 
combinations. Mr. Ranney has lately completed 
a work called the Lazy Fisherman, which shows, 
a close study of Nature. 

Page, by the last accounts, had arrived in 
Paris, and, probably before this, has reached 
Florence, where he proposes to reside for the 
present. We hope that our readers may before 
long have the privilege of reading some of the 
impressions which foreign Art is making on this 
gifted artist. 

White has also arrived in Paris,' where he 
intends to study for several months. 

Mrs. Spencer, very few of whose works have 
lately been seen by the public, is said to be en- 
gaged upon several pictures of a higher char- 
acter of subjects than have hitherto employed 
her pencil. One of these is a composition of 
Hamlet and Ophelia. 

The Dusseldorf Gallery. — Since' our last 
notice of this collection several important addi- 
tions have been made to it, and another apart- 
ment has been opened. The most conspicuous 
of the new pictures is an allegorical representa- 
tion of Germania, by Koehler, which, having 
been suggested by the struggle of the German 
people in 1848, finds a safer resting place on this 
side of the water than in the country where it 
was produced. It is stated that Mr. Schadow, 
the Director of the Dusseldorf Academy, and a 
critic of profound knowledge, pronounces this 
work to be one of the best productions of modern 
Art. We may venture to mention two circum- 
stances that detract somewhat from the pleasure 
with which we regard it. One is a difficulty 
inseparable from the nature of the subject. 
There is something cold and uninteresting in 
allegorical compositions which the highest tech- 
nical excellence cannot altogether overcome. 
The other is the want of generalization in the 
treatment of the accessories. The representa- 
tion of stuffs and jewels seems to be too careful 
and literal. We dislike to see the grand ideas 
of the Liberation of Germany and the Destruc- 
tion of Political Discord linked with such unim- 
portant matters as the imitation of the glow of 
satins and the lustre of precious stones. We 
think that if Raphael had painted this subject, 
he would have kept down these trickeries of the 
pencil in perfect subordination to the great 
moral truths which he had to express. One of 
the most pleasing of the new works is the Escape 
of Charles after the Battle of Worcester, by 
Camphausen. The disorder of a retreat is most 
picturesquely given. We were much gratified 
with a Portrait, by Koehler, and also by several 
drawings. One of these, by Mintrop, who is 



said to be a peasant by birth, but now one of the 
most promising of the Dusseldorf students, is 
particularly beautiful. It is called Children? 
Bacchanals, and is full of the richest fancy and 
the most charming grace. Mr. Boker is expect- 
ing to receive the Martyrdom of Huss, Lessing's 
great work, in the course of the present month. 
He has also commissioned another picture, by 
Camphausen. The citizens of New-York are 
under great obligations to Mr. Boker for open- 
ing and keeping up this Gallery, which has 
already done much to promote Art amongst us, 
and will effect still more good in future. 

The New Fountain in the Bowling Green. 
—The management of the Croton river, in the 
shape of fountains, is a matter that requires a 
great deal more taste and judgment than has yet 
been bestowed upon it. A force and volume of 
water that rushes in a stream as thick as one's 
arm forty or fifty feet into the air is not to be 
treated like a child's toy, and subdued into a 
mere sparkling accessary of little Loves and 
Dolphins. It really needs a man of genius to 
contrive a fountain which shall unite the gran- 
deur of Art with the wild freedom and copious 
abundance of this impetuous torrent. Perhaps 
nothing better, after all, can be devised than the 
simple jet which we see at Union Square, in 
which the water itself is the principal object, 
and no attempt is made to divide the interest by 
introducing Sculpture. If any such attempt 
should be made, the Tazza form is probably the 
best; and, therefore, the intention of the de- 
signers of the Bowling Green fountain has been 
good, however defective has been its execution. 
Its principal fault is its small size. It would 
do well enough for a gentleman's garden, but to 
make it an outlet for the Croton is like forcing 
the wild North East wind through a penny 
whistle. The great fountains in front of the 
Church of St. Peter's, in Rome, might, perhaps, 
serve as a model for us whenever we departed 
from the simple jet. In these the water falls 
first into a circular basin of oriental granite, 
fifty feet in circumference, and from this falls 
again into a lower octagonal basin of Travertine 
stone, eighty-nine feet in circumference. These 
would be fit receptacles for the great river that 
we have drawn into our streets. Let us imagine 
for a moment the grand effect of such an object 
in some public place. Suppose, for instance, the 
corners of the blocks should be cut away at the 
intersection of Broadway and Canal street, and 
a spacious circular area opened there, how mag- 
nificent would be the appearance of such a foun- 
tain as this in its centre ! There, in the very 
heart of the city, in the midst of the clamor and 
confusion of every day life, with carriages and 
drays continually wheeling around it, and 
throngs of men,women and children hurrying by, 
or stopping for a moment, where the wind may 
blow its grateful spray into their faces, it would 
be a thousand times more refreshing to the 
eye and the soul than if hidden among the trees 
of some secluded park. How such an object 
as this would abridge the weariness of the long 
walk up Broadway ! How much actual comfort 
and delight it would afford to the thousands who 
now plod gloomily along, and need, perhaps, to 
have such refreshment brought into their path, 
not having the time or the means to seek it else- 
where ! There will be a time, we hope, when 
the truth will be generally acknowledged, that 
" man does not live by bread alone " — when 
other things shall be considered useful and ne- 
cessary beside food and clothing — and the Imagi- 
nation and the Taste of the people thought 
worthy of some cultivation as well as their 
grosser appetites. 

Addition of Foreign Pictures to Ameri- 
can Collections. — We are glad to hear that a 
wealthy and distinguished amateur of this city 
has lately purchased in England five pictures, 
whfch will form a very valuable addition to his 
collection. Two of them are by Landseer, one 
by Nasmyth, one by Constable, and one by Tur- 
ner. We learn also that these purchases, were 
made under the advice of Mr. Leslie. 



